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Hawaii 

and  the  Temperance 
Question 

From  the  remotest  time  of  which 
either  history  or  legend  speaks,  the 
Hawaiians  used  the  liquor  made  from 
a narcotic  root,  awa.  It  was  their 
only  intoxicating  drink.  Its  effects 
are  benumbing,  rather  than  inflaming 
like  spiritous  liquors,  and  are  on 
some  accounts  less  harmful.  It  was 
reserved  to  men  of  the  white  races 
to  introduce  the  latter  poison  into 
these  islands.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  “heathenism  is  never  so  degrad- 
ing but  that  civilization  can  give  it 
something  more  degrading.”  All  writ- 
ers make  the  traffic  in  rum  the  basis 
of  the  ruin  of  heathen  nations. 

In  the  year  1802,  eighteen  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  flrst  mission- 
aries, an  English  ship,  the  Margaret, 
after  cruising  among  the  southern 
islands,  visited  this  group.  One  of 
the  officers,  John  Turnbull,  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  the  voyage. 
Upon  leaving  the  Society  Islands  he 
records  this  remark:  “There  is  no 
punishment  adequate  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wretch  who  would  import 
a cargo  of  spirituous  liquors  into  the 
Society  or  Sandwich  Islands.  It  would 
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in  every  respect  be  tantamount  to 
the  willful  administration  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  poison,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  would  only  be  bound- 
ed by  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
population.” 

KAMEHAMEHA  I. 

Mr.  Turnbull  also  records  that  some 
convicts  from  Botany  Bay  had  pre- 
viously escaped  to  these  islands,  and 
in  return  for  some  services  rendered 
Kamehameha  I,  had  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  small  tracts  of  land,  upon 
which  they  raised  sugar  cane,  and 
from  this  contrived  to  distill  a sort 
of  liquor.  Neglect  of  work  and  quar- 
rels being  the  natural  result,  the  king 
made  some  mild  remonstrance.  This 
being  of  no  avail,  he  gave  them  to 
understand  that  at  their  next  fighting 
party,  he  would  make  one  of  the 
company,  which  hint  brought  these 
Botany  Bay  settlers  to  their  senses. 
But  as  might  be  expected,  before  long 
the  king  himself  acquired  a relish  for 
spirits,  and  navigators  who  touched 
at  these  shores,  at  that  early  day, 
carried  on  a lively  trade  in  rum  and 
other  liquors.  Mr.  Turnbull  relates 
that  this  taste  became  so  excessive 
on  the  part  of  the  king  that  Young 
and  Davis,  white  men  residing  here, 
became  anxious  for  their  own  safety 
during  his  periods  of  drunkenness 
and  made  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  islands.  In  one  of  his  times  of 
sobriety,  the  king  demanded  of  them 
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— What  could  induce  them  to  these 
repeated  efforts  to  leave  him,  when 
they  were  treated  so  kindly  and  were 
daily  receiving  from  him  whatever 
he  had  to  bestow.  “That  is  true,” 
they  replied,  “but  our  lives  become 
endangered  as  often  as  you  are  in- 
flamed with  spirits.  You  are  then 
no  longer  master  of  yourself.”  Ka- 
mehameha  accepted  the  reproof,  and 
promised  that  henceforth  he  would 
limit  himself  to  a moderate  quantity, 
which  promise,  it  is  said,  he  kept  to 
his  death.  His  subjects  also  acquired 
a taste  for  the  poison,  but  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  despot,  drunkenness 
was  always  restrained.  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death  he  tabooed  all  distiller- 
ies within  his  kingdom,  not  a drop 
was  allowed  to  be  manufactured,  and 
breaking  this  law  was  followed  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  offender. 

Hon.  L.  A.  Thurston,  from  whose 
excellent  paper,  “The  Liquor  Ques- 
tion in  Hawaii,”  I shall  have  occasion 
to  quote  further,  gives  these  incidents 
relating  to  Kamehameha  I:  “Al- 
though he  was  a temperate  man,  he 
became  drunk  upon  one  occasion,  and 
made  such  a fool  of  himself  that  he 
thereafter  always  used  a wineglass 
upon  which  there  was  a mark,  from 
which  to  drink  his  liquor;  filling  it 
up  to  that  mark,  and,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, drinking  ,'any  more  on 
that  occasion. 

“In  1818,  about  a year  before  his 
death,  having  become  convinced  that 
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liquor  was  injuring  his  people,  Ka- 
mehameha  called  a great  council  of 
all  his  chiefs  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
j^aii,  at  Kailua,  causing  a large  grass 
council  house  to  be  built  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  holding  the  meeting 
with  his  chiefs  therein.  Among  oth- 
er subjects  he  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion was  that  of  the  manufacture  and 
consumption  of  liquor.  After  due 
consideration  with  the  chiefs  he  said 
to  them: 

“ 'I  command  you  every  one  to  go 
home,  each  to  your  own  district,  and 
destroy  every  liquor  still  which  you 
find.  Distilling  and  drinking  liquor 
are  tabu  from  this  time  forward.’ 

“It  is  further  stated  that  the  chiefs 
immediately  returned  home  and  car- 
ried out  the  King’s  orders.  The 
council  house  was  thereupon  by  the 
King’s  orders  torn  down  so  that  it 
might  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose as  an  indication  of  the  King’s 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion.’’ 

Thus  it  was  a heathen  king,  who 
had  never  heard  of  Christianity, 
whose  personal  will  was  the  only 
moral  law  recognized  by  the  nation, 
who  stood  alone  against  the  inroads 
of  this  evil  of  drunkenness,  which 
after  a hundred  years  we  are  still 
fighting. 

NO  HELP  PROM  CHRISTIAN 
LANDS. 

In  all  the  forty  years  from  the  dis- 
covery of  these  islands  by  Capt.  Cook 
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to  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionar- 
ies in  1820,  there  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  no  alleviating  influence 
brought  to  these  heathen  shores  from 
Christain  lands.  On  the  contrary,  as 
if  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  heathenism 
were  not  enough,  new  crimes  and 
new  modes  of  destruction  were  intro- 
duced by  the  white  traders  and  sail- 
ors who  came  frequently  with  their 
cargoes  of  commodities,  and  always 
with  rum. 

The  natives,  too,  soon  learned  a 
simple  process  of  distilling  ti  root, 
and  intoxicating  fermentations  of 
sweet  potatoes,  bananas  and  sugar 
cane.  It  has  been  said:  “The  pas- 
sions of  a heathen  people  are  impet- 
uous, and  when  fed  by  the  fuel  of 
strong  drink,  acknowledge  no  re- 
straint.” Thus  rivers  of  drunkenness 
ran  through  the  land. 

LIHOLIHO. 

Even  the  King’s  eldest  son,  Liholi- 
ho,  heir  to  the  throne  and  afterwards 
Kamehameha  II,  though  ardently  fond 
of  liquor,  was,  until  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  held  in  complete  restraint 
by  the  powerful  will  of  his  father.  He 
was  a weak  and  dissolute  man  and 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Kame- 
hameha I in  1819  all  restraint  was 
thrown  aside.  In  a state  of  intoxica- 
tion Kamehameha  II  broke  the  tabu 
(which  till  then  had  been  rigorously 
enforced)  by  eating  dog’s  flesh  with 
the  jyomen,  drinking  rum  with  the  fe- 
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male  chiefs,  and  smoking  with  them 
from  the  same  pipes.  Seeing  that  no 
evil  effects  followed  at  once,  the  peo- 
ple shouted:  “The  tabu  is  broken!” 
Messengers  were  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  chiefs  and  com- 
mon people  abandoned  themselves  to 
drunkenness  and  all  kinds  of  excess. 

Among  such  a people  as  this,  the 
first  missionaries  arrived  in  April, 
1820,  less  than  a year  from  the  death 
of  the  old  king.  The  common  people 
were  everywhere  at  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  whole  villages  in  a state 
of  beastly  intoxication. 

Rev.  H.  Bingham,  Sr.,  in  describing 
their  first  impressions,  says:  “In- 
temperance is  as  stubborn  a foe  as 
any  species  of  idolatry.  But  this  foe, 
emboldened  by  many  foreign  traders 
and  visitors,  showed  his  appalling 
front  and  gigantic  strength  wherever 
we  approached,  and  for  years  stood 
dauntless  to  guard  the  field.”  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, drunkenness  was  among  the  chief 
of  the  vices  which  filled  the  land. 
Among  the  few  things  cultivated  were 
awa  and  sugar  cane,  both  for  the  in- 
toxicating drinks  made  from  them. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  condensed  language  the  depth  of 
filth  and  iniquity  which  surrounded 
these  cultivated  and  consecrated  men 
and  women  who  had  left  homes  of 
refinement  in  a distant  land  to  give 
their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  a heathen 


people.  The  vice  of  intemperance 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  congenial  to 
the  prevailing  taste  and  habits  of 
heathenism. 

From  the  first  the  intemperate  hab- 
its of  the  young  king  were  an  espe- 
cial hindrance  to  missionary  success, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  change  his  habits,  knowing 
the  infiuence  his  example  would  have 
over  his  people.  In  September,  1823, 
his  mother,  Keopuolani,  died  a Chris- 
tian, after  a brief  illness.  Her  last 
efforts  were  to  induce  the  king  to 
give  up  his  intemperate  habits,  and 
for  a time  he  seemed  to  reform.  He 
gave  himself  very  earnestly  to  study, 
and  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  But  as  be- 
fore, the  infiuence  of  profiigate  white 
men  overcame  his  better  principles. 
They  invited  him  on  board  a vessel, 
plied  him  with  his  favorite  drinks  till 
he  could  not  refuse;  he  became  in- 
toxicated, and  all  his  old  habits  re- 
turned. 

After  less  than  four  years’  reign, 
in  November,  1823,  Liholihoi  conceived 
the  idea  of  visiting  Great  Britain, 
and  embarked  with  his  queen  and 
other  favorites,  twelve  in  all,  for  that 
distant  land.  The  following  summer 
and  king  and  queen  both  died  in  Lon- 
don and  very  few  of  those  who  sailed 
with  him  lived  to  return. 

KAAHUMANU. 

When  the  king  sailed  for  England, 
the  government  was  left  in  the  hands 
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of  Kaahumanu,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Kamehameha  I,  by  whom  she  had 
been  appointed  premier,  in  almost 
equal  authority  with  the  young  king. 
After  his  death  she  became  queen  re- 
gent, during  the  minority  of  Kaui- 
keaiuli,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 
She  was  naturally  of  a haughty  dis- 
position and  for  a time  treated  all 
missionary  influence  with  great  dis- 
dain. But  circumstances  occurred 
which  led  her  to  see  that  wars  and 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness  were 
ruining  her  people,  and  in  1825  she 
became  a humble  follower  of  Jesus. 
The  historian.  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble,  says 
of  Kaahumanu:  “After  her  conver- 
sion she  became  as  warm  in  her  af- 
fection for  the  missionaries  as  she 
was  before  cold  and  contemptuous. 
And  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment she  united  her  former  firm- 
ness and  energy  of  character  with  a 
real  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  her 
subjects.  She  made  thorough  work 
of  being  a Christian  and  a Christian 
ruler.” 

Being  freed  from  the  influence  of 
the  wayward  young  king,  and  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  the  queen 
regent,  many  of  the  high  chiefs  who 
had  now  been  under  missionary  teach- 
ings long  enough  to  have  some  sense 
of  duty,  began  to  feel  that  as  leaders 
of  the  people  it  was  suitable  for  them 
to  take  up  the  responsibilities  which 
their  positions  demanded.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  a new  era,  and  a 
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most  cheering  one,  developed  in  the 
history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
tide  turned  rapidly  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity and  soon  became  a strong  and 
broad  current. 

Kaahumanu  herself  undertook  long 
journeys  throughout  the  islands  not 
only  to  urge  the  people  to  reform 
their  habits  but  to  bring  the  Divine 
Word  to  bear  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  people. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1825 
and  1826,  less  than  six  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  first  missionaries. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bishop  made  a tour  of  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  traveling  by  canoe 
and  on  foot  300  miles  in  four  weeks 
and  preaching  thirty  times  at  many 
different  places. 

At  Kailua  he  reports:  “Wherever 
schools  are  established  the  Sabbath 
is  observed,  all  work  is  laid  aside  on 
that  day,  together  with  every  kind  of 
diversion.  * * * Drunkenness  is  sup- 
pressed by  law.  In  my  whole  tour  I 
saw  but  one  man  intoxicated,  where- 
as two  years  ago  it  was  a most  com- 
mon thing  to  see  whole  villages  given 
up  to  intemperance.”  There  were  at 
that  time  60,000  inhabitants  with  only 
four  missionaries  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Island  of  Kauai,  being  the 
scene  of  a lengthy  war  during  early 
missionary  days,  was  slower  in  re- 
sponding to  religious  influences.  But 
in  1829  a missionary  writes:  “The 
natives  are  prohibited  from  all  com- 
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merce  in  ardent  spirits,  and  from  us- 
ing it  except  as  a medicine.  This 
regulation  has  been  in  force  a con- 
siderable time  and  I believe  is  sel- 
dom violated;  nor  am  I av/are  that 
it  is  esteemed  burdensome.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  I have  not  seen  an 
intoxicated  native  nor  heard  of  one.” 

As  the  years  passed  and  Hawaii  be- 
came better  known  and  more  desir- 
able for  trade  and  residence,  many 
whites  of  all  classes  came  here  to 
remain  a longer  or  shorter  time. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  their  influ- 
ence was  almost  wholly  against  re- 
ligion or  morality.  The  efforts  of  Ha- 
waiian rulers  to  restrain  Sabbath 
desecration,  intemperance  and  licen- 
tiousness, to  enlighten  an  ignorant 
and  corrupt  people  met  only  opposi- 
tion from  men  from  Christian  lands. 

In  1829  the  first  criminal  code  was 
enacted  by  the  chiefs  against  murder, 
theft,  retailing  ardent  spirits,  Siab- 
bath  breaking  and  gambling,  declar- 
ing that  foreigners  as  well  as  natives 
should  be  amenable  to  these  laws. 
English  and  American  residents  had 
heretofore  claimed  to  be  independent 
of  Hawaiian  law,  and  therefore  re- 
belled against  these  laws  and  threat- 
ened violence.  But  a ship  of  war 
from  the  United  States  arrived  just 
then,  most  opportunely  bringing  a let- 
ter from  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  which  he  said:  “Our  citi- 
zens who  violate  your  laws  or  inter- 
fere with  your  regulations,  violate  at 
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the  same  time  their  duty  to  their  own 
country  and  merit  censure  and  pun- 
ishment.” Taking  encouragement 
from  this  attitude  of  the  United 
States  government,  Kaahumanu  and 
the  other  chiefs  persisted  in  enforc- 
ing these  laws;  and  when  attempts 
were  made  to  evade  them,  such  as 
selling  coffee  and  giving  away  rum, 
they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
When  requested  to  give  permission 
to  sell  to  foreigners,  though  not  to 
natives,  they  replied,  “To  horses,  cat- 
tle and  hogs  you  may  sell  rum;  but 
to  real  men  you  must  not  on  these 
shores.” 

Under  the  administration  of  Kua- 
kini  as  governor  of  Oahu,  a native 
temperance  society  was  formed  at 
Honolulu  in  the  year  1831,  having 
about  a thousand  members,  with  the 
following  remarkable  pledge : 

“1.  We  will  not  drink  ardent 
spirits  for  pleasure. 

“2.  We  will  not  deal  in  ardent 
spirits  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

“3.  We  will  not  engage  in  dis- 
tilling ardent  spirits. 

“4.  We  will  not  treat  our  rela- 
tives, acquaintances,  or  strangers 
with  ardent  spirits. 

“5.  We  will  not  give  ardent 
spirits  to  workmen  on  account  of 
their  labor.” 

And  this  was  four  years  before  the 
first  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion in  the  United  States  declared  in 
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favor  of  total  abstinence,  and  nine 
years  before  the  great  Washington- 
ian movement  in  America  in  1840. 

Indeed,  though  the  youngest  and 
the  smallest  independent  nation  of 
the  earth,  the  Hawaiian  nation  may 
be  said  to  have  led  all  other  nations 
in  their  recognition  of  the  evils  of 
liquor  drinking  and  their  earnest  ef- 
forts to  abate  the  evil. 

KAMEHAMEHA  III  AND  KINAU. 

In  the  year  1832  the  nation  expe- 
rienced a great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Kaahumanu,  who  was  much  loved  and 
whose  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed. As  the  king  was  still  too  young 
to  rule  the  kingdom  alone,  his  sister, 
Kinau,  was  chosen  to  act  as  premier, 
“her  concurrence  being  essential  to 
the  constitutionality  and  validity  of 
every  regal  enactment.”  She  is  de- 
scribed as  exemplary  in  character,  af- 
fable and  dignified.  She  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  king,  chiefs  and 
people. 

During  the  year  following  the  death 
of  Kaahumanu,  an  American  frigate, 
the  Potomac,  arrived  in  Honolulu 
harbor,  and  all  classes  looked  with 
interest  to  see  what  course  the  offi- 
cers would  take  regarding  the  strict 
regulations  of  the  government  con- 
cerning intemperance  and  other 
vices.  The  commander  was  courte- 
ous to  the  missionaries,  but  did  not 
think  it  well  to  shut  out  rum  and 
distilled  liquors  from  the  country. 
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While  the  Potomac  was  in  port  a 
white  grog-shop  keeper  who  had  set 
up  his  shop  in  Honolulu,  hoisted  over 
it  the  American  flag  which  he  thus 
dishonored.  He  furnished  many  of 
the  frigate’s  crew  with  the  means  of 
intoxication,  and  finding  himself  sup- 
ported hy  high  influence  on  ship  and 
shore,  he  boasted  that  during  the 
ship’s  visit  he  had  cleared  nine  hun- 
dred dollars! 

Lacking  the  firm  restraining  hand 
of  Kaahumanu,  gradually  the  re- 
straints upon  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  were 
relaxed,  favored  by  a large  class  of 
foreigners  residing  here  who  used  the 
well-known  argument  that  by  encour- 
aging the  traffic  the  revenues  of  the 
country  would  be  increased.  It  was 
held  by  some  high  in  authority  that 
“though  rum  selling  houses  were  a 
nuisance,  they  were  a necessary  evil, 
because  eating  houses  were  a neces- 
sity and  nobody  could  make  a living 
by  selling  victuals  alone.’’  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  history  repeats 
itself,  and  that  the  same  arguments 
which  we  have  daily  to  meet  were 
presented  80  years  ago  by  the  promo- 
ters of  this  iniquity  to  a nation  only 
ten  or  twelve  years  from  heathenism. 

The  king,  supposing,  like  more 
modern  and  more  enlightened  rulers 
that  his  revenues  might  be  increased 
by  encouraging  the  traffic  and  grant- 
ing licenses,  the  introducing  of 
liquors  by  American  shippers  imme- 
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diately  increased,  and  supplied  the 
means  of  intoxication  to  natives, 
white  residents  and  seamen,  thus  not 
only  debauching  the  people  but  hin- 
dering greatly  the  encouraging  work 
of  the  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward the  enlightenment  and  uplift  of 
the  nation. 

“Among  the  various  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, the  following  memorial  by  the 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  islands  to 
the  king  is  probably  the  first  formal 
written  petition  ever  presented  to  a 
Hawaiian  monarch,  and  the  first  by 
any  people  to  their  sovereign  on  this 
Important  question.  It  was  moved 
at  a great  popular  temperance  meet- 
ing at  Honolulu  and  drawn  up  by  a 
native  committee  of  that  meeting  in 
their  own  language  and  style: 

TRANSLATION. 

Honolulu,  Nov.  26,  1835. 

“Know  thou,  O King  Kauikeao- 
uli,  this  is  our  mature  and  undis- 
guised sentiment.  We  make  our 
earnest  petition  to  you.  Let  the 
purchase  of  spirits  and  the  re- 
tailing of  spirits  at  the  rumsell- 
ing houses,  and  the  distilling  of 
spirits  come  to  a total  end — just 
these  three  things. 

“We  believe  that  the  kingdom 
would  not  be  impoverished  should 
these  several  things  cease,  for 
the  people  and  the  foreigners  too 
are  ensnared  by  these  evil  things. 
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“Thou  thyself  hast  seen  the 
drunkenness,  contentions,  the 
wounds  and  death  of  the  people 
and  foreigners  by  means  of  ar- 
dent spirits  during  thy  reign. 

“Not  ourselves  alone,  thy  own 
people,  understand  this  evil,  but 
certain  shipmasters  know  the  evil 
of  this  thing;  and  on  account  of 
it,  many  are  bound  in  irons 
through  the  prevalence  of  this 
traffic,  both  of  natives  and  for- 
eigners. 

“Wherefore,  we  greatly  desire 
these  evils  may  be  utterly  abol- 
ished; not  for  our  individual  ben- 
efit only  is  this  petition  set  forth 
that  this  course  may  be  aban- 
doned, but  for  your  own  good,  O 
King,  and  that  of  your  chiefs  and 
people. 

“We  who  abominate  the  prac- 
tices here  complained  of,  there- 
fore set  our  names  under  this 
writing  to  oppose  the  wholesale 
traffic,  the  manufacture,  and  the 
retail  of  spirits  at  these  islands. 
Let  your  true  consent  also  be  sub- 
joined to  forbid  these  things,  for 
thou  knowest  it  would  not  be  ad- 
verse, but  a great  safeguard  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  oth- 
er countries  here  in  thy  kingdom, 
O King.  And  if  thou  understand- 
est  this  matter,  make  known  thy 
will,  that  we  may  see  and  hear.”* 


* Bingham’s  “Sandwich  Islands,” 
page  479. 
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This  petition  was  at  once  signed 
by  the  premier,  Kinau,  and  five 
others  of  the  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank 
on  Oahu,  and  by  2804  of  the  people  of 
Honolulu  and  other  districts  on  Oahu. 
Thousands  of  the  people  on  the  other 
islands  united  their  infiuence  to  the 
same  object.  This  was  so  far  accomp- 
lished as  to  free  the  government  al- 
most entirely  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  traffic. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  fol- 
lowing law  was  proclaimed — one  of 
the  earliest  published  laws  of  the 
kingdom: 


TRANSLATION. 

“A  law  respecting  drunkenness, 
established  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1835: 

“1.  We  prohibit  drunkenness — 
Whoever  drinks  spirituous  liquors 
and  becomes  intoxicated  and  goes 
through  the  streets  riotously,  abus- 
ing those  who  may  fall  in  his  way, 
he  is  guilty  by  this  law.  He  shall 
pay  six  dollars  in  money,  or  in 
other  property  of  the  same  value, 
and  for  want  thereof,  shall  be 
whipped  twenty-four  lashes,  or  be 
condemned  to  labor  one  month,  or 
be  imprisoned  one  month. 

“2.  If  the  intoxicated  person 
breaks  down  a fence,  he  shall  pay 
one  dollar  for  each  fathom,  be  the 
same  more  or  less.  And  if  the  of- 
fender does  not  make  redress  ac- 
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cording  to  this  enactment,  he  shall 
rebuild  the  fence  which  he  has 
broken  down.  But  if  the  breach 
in  a fence  or  in  a house  he  small, 
the  fine  likewise  shall  be  small, 
and  if  the  aggressor  refuse  to  pay 
it  he  shall  be  imprisoned,  one 
month  and  then  liberated — this  is 
the  punishment  for  damaging  a 
fence  or  a house. 

“3.  When  the  individual  who 
damages  a fence  or  a house  pays 
the  amount  forfeited  by  his  crime 
to  the  owner,  the  owner  shall  pay 
to  the  judge  one-quarter  of  every 
dollar  which  the  fence  breaker  or 
the  house  breaker  shall  pay. 

“(Signed)  “KAMBHAMEHA  III. 

Kekauluohi.” 

The  continued  pressure  from  the 
foreign  residents  and  others  at  length 
compelled  the  king  to  grant  a license 
law. 

In  March,  1838,  the  first  license  law 
was  enacted,  which  prohibited  all  sell- 
ing of  liquors  without  a license  under 
a fine  of  $50  for  the  first  offense,  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  $50  for 
every  repitition  of  the  offense. 

All  houses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were 
to  be  closed  at  10  o’clock  at  night  and 
from  Saturday  night  until  Monday 
morning.  Drunkenness  was  prohibited 
in  the  licensed  houses,  under  a heavy 
fine  to  the  drinker  and  the  loss  of  his 
license  to  the  seller. 

In  1840  the  following  law,  again  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  use  of 
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intoxicating  drinks,  was  enacted  and 
signed  by  Kamehameha  III. 

‘In  our  inquiries  after  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom,  it  has  appeared 
to  us  that  an  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Scarcity  of  food  is,  of 
course,  a great  evil  to  the  country. 

“It  is  said  that  the  present  is  a 
time  of  scarcity,  and  we  therefore 
have  been  searching  for  the  cause 
of  it.  One  reason  we  ascertain  to 
be  the  following:  Articles  of 
food,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  melons 
and  other  things  are  taken  and 
transformed  into  intoxicating 
drinks;  the  people  remain  in  idle- 
ness without  labor  in  consequence 
of  their  lying  drunk;  wherefore 
the  land  is  grown  over  with  weeds 
and  is  impoverished. 

“In  consequence  of  our  desire  to 
promote  the  order  and  welfare  of 
the  kingdom,  we  have  assembled 
to  reflect  on  the  subject  and  now 
enact  this  law: 

“1.  If  any  man  take  potatoes, 
sugar  cane,  melons,  or  any  other 
article  of  food  and  transform  it  to 
an  intoxicating  liquor  and  drink 
it,  he  shall  be  fined  one  dollar, 
and  if  he  do  the  like  again  the  fine 
shall  be  two  dollars;  thus  the  fine 
shall  be  doubled  for  every  offense, 
even  to  the  uttermost  extent. 

“2.  If  any  one  make  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  such  as  is  mentioned 
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above  and  give  it  to  another  to 
drink,  he  too  shall  be  fined  accord- 
ing to  the  first  section  of  the  law. 

“3.  Whosoever  shall  drink  that 
which  another  has  prepared  in  or- 
der to  produce  intoxication,  as 
mentioned  above,  he  too  has  vio- 
lated this  law  and  shall  be  fined 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  who 
prepared  the  drink.” 

These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Hawaiian  mission.  Mrs.  G.  P.  Judd 
says  of  these  times:  “The  churches 
were  crowded  with  willing  worshipers. 
Thousands  of  children  were  taught  in 
Sunday  Schools.  The  cold  water  army 
embraced  legions  of  valiant  champ- 
ions, who  mustered  occasionally  in 
holiday  dress,  and  marched  with 
fiaunting  standards  of  “Down  With 
Rum!  Cold  Water  Only!’  Life  and 
property  were  everywhere  safe  and  it 
was  seldom  that  persons  could  be 
found  who  did  not  regard  themselves 
as  Christians.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
prosperity  there  was  one  dark  cloud 
casting  its  shadow  on  our  sunny  sky. 
The  antagonism  of  certain  foreign  of- 
ficials sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the 
rulers,  to  which  was  added  a deter- 
mined perseverence  on  the  part  of 
France  to  thrust  brandy  and  other 
liquors  upon  us.” 

This  effort  was  successful  when  on 
July  9,  1839,  the  French  ship  of  war 
L’Artemise  entered  the  harbor  of  Ho- 
nolulu and  immediately  made  a series 
of  demands  under  threat  of  bombard- 
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ment  of  the  place.  The  king  was 
compelled  to  sign  a treaty  which,  be- 
sides granting  free  admission  to  the 
Catholic  religion  and  priests  and  ex- 
emption for  all  Frenchmen  who  might 
he  guilty  of  any  crime  whatsoever 
from  trial  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  contained  the  following 
clause : 

“Article  6.  French  merchandise, 
or  those  known  to  be  of  French 
produce,  and  particularly  French 
wines  and  brandy,  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited, and  shall  not  pay  an  im- 
port duty  higher  than  5 per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

To  thus  open  the  floodgates  of  in- 
temperance into  the  country  was  felt 
to  be  an  iniquity  which  ought  to  dis- 
grace the  French  nation  before  the 
world,  and  which  would  bring  great 
disaster  into  this  little  kingdom  just 
emerging  from  heathenism.  The  only 
excuse  offered  was  that  “wines  and 
brandies  constituted  the  principal 
articles  of  French  produce,  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  required  that 
every  country  should  be  open  to  re- 
ceive them.” 

This  treaty  was  ever  afterwards  re- 
garded as  securing  to  rum  dealers  of 
every  grade  a guarantee  that  they 
should  be  protected  in  their  occupation 
against  any  law  which  the  government 
might  enact. 

As  to  the  immediate  result  of  thus 
introducing  ardent  spirits  into  the 
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country  against  the  enactments  of  the 
government  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  rulers  and  most  of  the 
people  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
historian  Mr.  J.  J.  Jarvis,  as  follows: 

“No  more  powerful  argument  need 
be  brought  against  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  in  question  than  the  contrast 
between  the  year  before  and  the  year 
after  it  went  into  effect.  The  year 
previous  the  streets  were  quiet;  fami- 
lies were  undisturbed  by  the  shouts 
and  riots  of  those  who  indulged  in  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Nothing  occurred 
to  offend  the  eye  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious. Drunkenness  and  its  attend- 
ant miseries  were  unknown,  or  prac- 
ticed, only  in  secret.  Behold  the  re- 
verse! The  treaty  signed  and  scores 
of  groggeries  start  into  existence  at 
once.  Every  part  of  the  town  is  filled 
with  them.  The  government  fearful 
of  doing  anything  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  construed  even  into  an  in- 
fraction of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
are  afraid  of  imposing  the  slightest 
regulation  to  arrest  the  disorder — 
and  thus  it  has  gone  on.  Almost  every 
week  sees  some  new  sign  to  tempt 
men  to  their  ruin.” 

The  attitude  of  the  king  and  chiefs 
at  this  time  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  by  quoting  from  the 
translation  of  a letter  (cited  by  Hon. 
L.  A.  Thurston)  from  M.  Kekuanaoa 
then  Governor  of  Oahu,  and  father  of 
the  future  king,  Kamehameha  V.: 
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“Honolulu,  Dec.  10,  1841. 

“To  His  Excellency,  M.  Guizot, 

“Premier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prance. 

“Greeting:  — 

“Having  been  informed  that  your 
Excellency  is  a kind  and  an  upright 
man,  and  that  you  have  under  your 
charge  the  settlement  of  all  foreign 
matters,  I therefore  am  most  desirous 
of  bringing  to  your  knowledge  some 
of  the  difficulties  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing in  Hawaii. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  that  is  now 
threatening  our  very  existence  is  the 
importing  of  liquors  from  foreign 
lands.  In  the  days  when  this  people 
were  still  in  the  dark  foreign  liquors 
were  in  common  use  * * * During  the 
time  of  Kaahumanu  a light  dawned 
upon  us,  and  we  learned  to  write,  had 
schools,  and  were  taught  the  Word 
of  God,  which  had  been  brought  here, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  our  en- 
lightenment. 

“The  chiefs  through  this  enlighten- 
ment then  realised  the  evils  of  drink, 
and  Kaahumanu  and  others  prohibited 
the  use  of  this  great  cause  of  evil — 
the  selling  of  liquor,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  it.  This  action  restored  peace 
amongst  us. 

“In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1832,  Kaa- 
humanu died  and  riot  again  became 
rampant  because  the  cause  of  our 
peace  had  gone  to  her  rest,  and  we 
once  more  were  made  to  realise  the 
great  evil  of  drink. 
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“In  the  year  1838,  the  chiefs  realiz- 
ing the  danger  if  no  restraint  was 
placed  upon  the  traffic,  again  sought 
to  make  new  laws,  which  would  re- 
store that  peace  we  had  formerly  ex- 
perienced. * * * 

“In  the  year  1839 — in  the  month  of 
July  a vessel  of  your  country  called 
the  L’Artemise,  under  Captain  La 
Place  arrived.  At  this  time  the  chiefs 
were  again  forced  to  consent  to  the 
landing  of  foreign  liquors.  This  con- 
sent was  obtained,  I wish  to  inform 
you,  through  fear  of  war.  It  was  not 
because  the  chiefs  wanted  liquor  that 
their  consent  was  given  to  the  im- 
portation of  the  vile  stuff,  but  be- 
cause of  fear;  the  chiefs  realized  their 
weakness  and  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  and  were  therefore  unable  to 
oppose  your  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion. Our  laws  are  again  crumbled 
and  riots  and  evils  of  all  kinds  are  be- 
come frequent  in  our  land.  Vessels 
from  all  countries  are  bringing  liquors 
and  landing  them  on  our  shores  be- 
cause of  this  treaty  with  Captain  La 
Place.  .Our  country  therefore  is  full 
of  liquor  and  drunkenness,  and  we  are 
unable  to  stamp  out  the  evil. 

“Our  chiefs  * * * are  trying  to  adjust 
the  retail  sale  of  the  article,  but  are 
constantly  hindered  by  the  French 
consul.  If  we  fine  a retail  dealer  be- 
cause of  some  breach  of  the  law,  he 
will  then  step  in,  and  with  anger  say 
to  us,  ‘you  have  broken  the  treaty’  and 
thus  put  our  efforts  to  naught  * ♦ * 
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“Because  of  these  things  our  troubles 
are  never  at  an  end  and  we  therefore 
inform  you  (great  and  good  man  that 
you  are)  in  order  that  you  may  have 
a true  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  do  away  vrith 
the  difficulties.  I believe  it  best  that 
a new  treaty  be  made  and  this  one 
discarded  because  it  is  so  one-sided. 
Also  that  a new  consul  should  be  ap- 
pointed. * * * 

“With  the  greatest  of  regard  to  you 
and  your  King,  I remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Kekuanaoa.” 

Mr.  Thurston  adds:  “This  pathetic 
appeal,  by  a child  of  savagry  to  the 
most  enlightened  nation  in  Europe, 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Prance  continued 
her  aggression  and  made  it  yet  more 
onerous  to  hear.” 

The  restraint  of  law  being  thus 
weakened  by  French  interference,  it 
was  found  very  necessary  to  create  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
temperance,  and  in  1842  the  king  and 
chiefs,  of  their  own  accord,  organized 
a temperance  society.  On  putting  his 
name  to  the  pledge,  the  king  said: 

“I  am  one  who  wish  to  sign  this 
pledge.  I have  thought  of  this  before, 
and  the  evil  of  drinking  rum  was  clear 
to  me.  I am  constituted  a father  to 
the  people  and  the  kingdom,  and  it  be- 
longs to  me  to  regulate  all  the  other 
chiefs.  I have,  therefore,  become 
really  ashamed,  and  I can  no  longer 
persist  in  rum-drinking.  This  is  the 
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reason  why  I subscribe  my  name  to 
this  pledge.” 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Judd: 

“Honolulu,  April  27,  1842. 

“A  grand  temperance  society  was 
formed  yesterday.  The  king,  Haalilio, 
John  Young,  Kekaulohi,  Kanaina,  Pa- 
ki,  Keliiahonui  (chiefs  well  known  and 
of  great  influence),  pledged  themselves 
to  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can 
intoxicate.  The  flrst  three  had  a hard 
struggle  to  come  to  the  point,  knowing 
as  they  do  that  it  involves  a great 
amount  of  moral  courage  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  ofiiicials.  There- 
fore there  is  hope. 

“The  church,  large  as  it  is,  was 
crowded.  The  king,  rising,  spoke 
flrst,  said  he  liked  the  movement,  had 
resolved  to  drink  no  more  himself, 
and  as  head  of  th©  nation  intended  to 
be  leader  of  this  great  reform.” 

From  a letter  of  Mrs.  G.  P.  Judd: 

“Honolulu,  May  5,  1843. 

“Temperance  laws  are  now  tri- 
umphant, and  the  nation  is  a temper- 
ance nation,  from  the  king  on  the 
throne  down  to  the  little  children. 
All  are  collected  into  a ‘cold  water 
army.”  We  have  had  a great  festival 
— fourteen  hundred  children  marched 
in  procession  with  music  and  banners, 
dined  together,  made  speeches  and 
hurrahed  in  the  most  approved  style. 

“One  needs  to  have  lived  among 
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such  people  when  there  was  no  re- 
straint upon  the  natural  love  for 
stimulants  and  to  have  been  a specta- 
tor of  the  excesses  when  a whole  vil- 
lage was  drunk,  to  appreciate  the 
blessed  change  that  has  come  over  the 
nation. 

“The  king,  Kamehameha  III,  adheres 
to  his  pledge  nobly,  and  appears  to  be 
fully  aware  that  his  temporal  salva- 
tion depends  upon  it.  He  appears 
sober  and  thoughtful  and  is  very  atten- 
tive to  religious  services.” 

This  temperance  society,  with  the 
king  as  its  president,  existed  many 
years,  assisted  many  Hawaiians  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  about  them,  in- 
spired the  children  with  temperance 
sentiments,  and  held  in  check  in  a 
measure  the  devices  of  selfish  men 
who  were  willing  to  see  the  nation 
destroyed  to  serve  their  personal 
greed.  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 
wise  firmness  shown  by  the  chiefs  and 
people  in  persistenly  standing  for  the 
right  against  this  opposition.  Those 
whose  memories  of  Island  life  extend 
back  as  far  as  to  the  year  1840  assure 
us  that  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  after,  drunkenness  was  almost 
unknown  among  the  natives.  One 
might  live  here  many  years  and  never 
see  a drunken  Hawaiian  on  the  street. 

April  26,  1843,  was  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  when  Kamehameha 
III.  and  his  chiefs  signed  the  total  ab- 
stinence pledge.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  without  any  previous  ar- 
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rangement  the  king  and  chiefs  cele- 
brated the  event  in  the  following 
manner:  “When  the  king  signed  the 
pledge  a quantity  of  rum,  brandy, 
wine,  etc.,  remained  in  the  cellar. 
After  lying  there  untouched  for  a year, 
various  casks  and  bottles  containing 
the  poisonous  mixture  were  brought 
forth.  After  discussing  for  some  time 
the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with 
them?  the  king  said:  ‘Pour  them  into 
the  sea.’  To  this  all  agreed,  the  casks 
^were  rolled  to  the  seaside,  and  ‘the 
whole  herd  ran  violently  down  a steep 
place  into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the 
waters.’  ’’ 

In  October,  1843,  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  native  temperance  society 
of  Honolulu  took  place  in  which  1,500 
of  the  youthful  subjects  of  Kame- 
hameha  marched  through  the  streets 
in  holiday  attire.  Numerous  banners 
were  displayed  with  mottoes  in  Ha- 
waiian, some  of  which  may  be  thus 
translated  : “Water  for  us.”  “Let  us 
conquer  or  die.”  “Let  us  not  go  back.” 
“Let  us  act  like  men.”  “Let  water 
triumph.” 

In  August,  1844,  the  first  temperance 
society  among  the  foreign  residents  of 
Honolulu  was  formed,  called  “The  Ha- 
waiian Total  Abstinence  Union,”  with 
a constitution  and  pledge  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Gerritt  P.  Judd,  pres- 
ident; Samuel  C.  Damon,  vice  presi- 
dent; J.  R.  von  Pfister,  secretary. 
Meetings  were  held  every  Saturday 
evening  in  the  Bethel  vestry.  Part  of 
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the  exercises  consisted  of  a paper 
called  “The  Hawaiian  Cascade;  Tim- 
othy Teetotaler,  publisher;  Isaac  Cold- 
waterman,  editor.” 

The  influence  of  this  society,  both 
among  the  white  residents  and  sea- 
men visiting  this  port,  was  believed  to 
be  most  salutary.  For  a time  it  seem- 
ed that  the  tide  of  intemperance  had 
been  checked.  Much  was  hoped  from 
a high  license  law  which  had  recently 
been  enacted  by  the  government,  and 
at  first  the  number  of  liquor  selling 
places  was  diminished.  In  Honolulu 
they  were  reduced  from  fifteen  to  nine 
in  1843.  But  in  1844  there  were 
eleven,  and  in  1845  seventeen;  show- 
ing that  then  as  now,  the  profits  on 
selling  liquor  are  so  great  that  no  li- 
cense ever  assessed  will  prevent  men 
from  buying  it  and  dealers  from  sell- 
ing it. 

In  1852  this  society  numbered  102 
members.  A series  of  public  lectures 
was  inaugurated,  among  which  was 
one  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  who  spoke 
upon  the  motion,  “Resolved,  That  the 
people  of  Honolulu,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  society,  have  not  done  their  duty 
upon  the  subject  of  temperance.”  He 
showed  that  the  French  treaty  did  not 
require  this  government  to  license 
numerous  grog  shops,  as  they  were 
then  doing.  “It  was  not  in  the  bond.” 
“Let  there  be  but  one  Gehenna  in  Ho- 
nolulu,” he  said.  He  argued,  moreover, 
that  if  this  treaty  did  require  the  gov- 
ernment to  license  the  sale  of  spiritous 
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liquors,  it  was  virtually  a forced  obli- 
gation, and  the  government  would  be 
justified  in  violating  the  treaty. 

After  five  years  of  fruitless  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment to  secure  an  amended  treaty, 
France  at  last  agreed  to  a revision 
and,  March  29,  1846,  a new  treaty  w;as 
entered  into,  which  while  still  com- 
pelling Hawaii  to  admit  French 
liquors,  concelled  the  restriction  of 
duty,  which  allowed  only  the  low 
amount  of  five  per  cent  on  French 
wines  and  brandies. 

England,  too,  here  took  a hand  and 
demanded  and  obtained  a treaty,  pro- 
hibiting Hawaii  from  excluding  Eng- 
lish liquors. 

Within  a month  from  the  signing  of 
the  new  French  treaty,  on  April  27th, 
1846,  Hawaii  taking  advantage  of  the 
small  concession  gained  raised  the 
duties  on  all  imported  liquors,  with  a 
minimum  of  ten  dollars  a gallon. 

What  was  more  drastic,  the  law 
“made  it  a penal  offense  to  sell  or 
furnish  spiritous  liquors  to  any 
native  subject  of  these  islands.” 

And  moreover  this  law  pro- 
vided that  “as  soon  as  existing 
treaties  would  permit,  the  minister 
of  finance  should  recommend  to 
His  Majesty  the  measures  which 
seemed  to  him  best  calculated  to 
repress  and  effectually  prevent 
the  importation  of  spirituous  and 
intoxcating  drinks  of  every  de- 
scription. This  recommendation 
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being  publically  announced  by  pro- 
clamation, signed  by  His  Majesty 
and  attested  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  shall  from  the  date  fixed 
by  said  proclamation  have  bind- 
ing force  and  efficacy  of  law. 
Whereupon  the  minister  of  the 
interior  shall  by  his  proclamation 
discontinue,  prospectively,  the  is- 
suing of  licenses  for  the  wholesale 
and  retail  vending  thereof.” 

A the  same  time  the  penalty  for  dis- 
tilling liquor  in  Hawaii  was  raised  to 
$1,000  and  imprisonment  until  paid. 

The  first  article  of  the  law  of  1850, 
and  which  continued  in  force  until  it 
was  abolished  in  1882,  read  as  follows: 

‘‘Whoever  shall  sell,  give,  pur- 
chase, or  procure  for  and  in  be- 
half of  any  native  of  this  kingdom, 
or  for  his  use,  any  spirituous  li- 
quor or  other  intoxicating  drink  or 
substance,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars;  and  in  default  of  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fine,  by  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  a term  not 
exceeding  two  years.” 

The  minister  of  the  interior  was  al- 
lowed to  grant  licenses  to  retail  li- 
quors, but  only  in  Honolulu. 

The  liquor  interests  meantime, 
clamoring  for  more  territory  in  which 
to  plant  their  destructive  influence, 
petitioned  for  the  issuance  of  licenses 
for  the  other  islands.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1851,  the  legislature  passed  a 
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joint  resolution  whicb  was  approved 
by  the  king  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  There  have  been  nu- 
merous applications  from  places 
other  than  Honolulu  for  licenses 
to  retail  spirituous  liquors;  and, 

“Whereas,  It  is  feared  that  great- 
er evil  will  grow  out  of  such 
licenses  on  other  islands;  there- 
fore, be  it 

“Resolved,  That  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  grant  licenses  for  the 
retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  includ- 
ing all  wines  and  other  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  at  any  other  place  in 
the  kingdom  than  Honolulu.” 

In  all  these  years,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  interference  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, not  only  with  liquor  laws,  but  in 
many  other  particulars  which  it  is  not 
in  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  dwell 
upon,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were 
making  great  advance  under  the  wise 
and  progressive  reign  of  Kamehameha 
III. 

Mr.  Thurston  says:  “Private  titles  to 
land  were  given  to  the  people;  laws 
were  formulated  and  codified;  courts 
were  established;  a liberal  constitu- 
tion promulgated,  and  a complete  con- 
stitutional government,  consisting  of 
cabinet  and  legislature  with  two 
houses,  was  established  with  a liberal 
election  law.  Although  himself  repeat- 
edly the  victim  of  over-indulgence  in 
liquor,  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
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reign  of  Kamehameha  III,  from  1838 
to  Ms  death  in  1854,  a continuous 
struggle  was  maintained  by  him  and 
his  government  to  enact  and  enforce 
legislation,  prohibiting  the  inportation, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors in  Hawaii.  That  he  did  not 
succeed  was  solely  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  foreigners,  extending  to 
the  point  of  prevention  by  force  of 
arms.” 


KAMEHAMEHA  IV. 

Who  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  Kamehameha  III  in  1854,  was 
a genial  man  and  a popular  prince, 
but  himself  a victim  to  the  iniquity 
which  had  been  forced  upon  the  nation. 
Upon  two  occasions,  in  drunken  fenzy, 
the  king  committed  acts  from  which  he 
ever  afterward  suffered  in  mind  and 
in  health,  and  in  the  9th  year  of  his 
reign  he  died  a broken  hearted  man. 
Though  too  often  neglectful  of  his 
high  position  as  ruler  and  example  to 
his  people,  he  recognized  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  used  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent any  tampering  with  existing 
anti-liquor  laws.  During  his  reign 
the  legislature  compiled  a civil  code, 
which  he  signed,  in  which  were  re- 
enacted the  law  of  1846  relating  to 
wholesale  and  retail  licenses,  includ- 
ing the  provision  directing  the  min- 
isters of  the  interior  and  finance  to 
prohibit  the  importation  and  sale  of 
liquor  as  soon  as  existing  treaties 
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would  permit.  This  continued  to  he 
the  law  of  Hawaii  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Revised  Laws  in  1905. 

KAMEHAMEHA  V. 

Succeeded  Kamehameha  IV.  on  Nov. 
30,  1863.  He  resembled  in  character 
the  first  Kamehameha  more  than  any 
of  the  previous  kings.  He  opposed 
some  of  the  liberal  reforms  of  Kame- 
hameha III,  believing  that  the  people 
were  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy  such 
privileges. 

But  he  too  would  not  allow  a repeal 
of  the  prohibitory  law  relating  to  Ha- 
waiians,  and  when  in  1865  the  legis- 
lature proposed  to  repeal  the  law,  and 
the  king  was  urged  by  prominent 
white  men  in  his  cabinet  to  favor  the 
bill,  he  replied  that  if  they  persisted 
in  passing  the  bill  he  would  veto  it, 
adding: 

"I  will  never  sign  the  death  war- 
rant of  my  people!” 

KING  KALAKAUA. 

It  was  not  until  1882  that  the  ques- 
tion was  again  brought  up,  when  it 
remained  for  King  Kalakaua  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  his  people  by 
forcing  through  the  legislature,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  liquor  interests  of 
Honolulu  a repeal  of  this  prohibitory 
enactment. 

This  law  which  had  practically  been 
in  force  for  sixty  years,  under  which 
the  Hawaiian  nation  had  grown  from 
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infancy  to  manhood,  let  it  be  repeated, 
was  not  at  first  forced  upon  the  na- 
tives by  foreigners,  not  even  by  the 
missionaries  urging  such  legislation 
in  advance  of  the  growing  conscience 
of  the  people.  It  was  first  devised 
by  the  chiefs  under  the  reign  of  Kaa- 
humanu  and  repeatedly  re-enacted 
under  different  forms  and  many  sub- 
sequent administrations.  This,  too, 
against  the  continued  opposition  of 
individuals  and  nations  whose  super- 
ior cultivation  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Thurston  states  that  the  first 
formal  organizaztion  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters,  consisting  practically 
of  all  the  sugar  planters  of  the  day 
having  taken  place  about  this  time, 
on  March  24,  1882,  unanimously  pass- 
ed the  following  resolution,  signed  by 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  wealth 
and  infiuence  in  the  place: 

“That  the  board  of  trustees  be 
recommended  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  totally  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  all  spirituous  or  in- 
toxicating liquors  except  for  medical 
and  mechanical  purposes  * * * *” 

This  action  was  taken,  as  the  Plan- 
ters’ Monthly  stated  later,  not  “upon 
high  moral  grounds”  as  many  did  not 
believe  in  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion. “The  resolution  against  import- 
ing and  selling  intoxicating  liquor, 
was  adopted  because  every  planter 
was  convinced  that  the  increasing  use 
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of  such  liquors  among  the  laboring 
people  particularly,  is  directly  injur- 
ing the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  increasing  crime  and  taking 
away  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
The  method  proposed  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  evil  appeared  the  most 
dii’ect  and  simple,  and  as  such  was 
adopted.” 

The  trustees  employed  Judge  San- 
ford B.  Dole  to  draft  a bill  which 
was  presented  to  the  legislature  by 
Hon.  W.  H.  Rice — but  was  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  the  king  and  the 
liquor  interests,  although  favored  by 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  its 
stead  an  act  was  passed  known  as 
the  “Free  Liquor  Bill,”  which  al- 
lowed the  minister  of  the  interior  to 
grant  retail  liquor  licenses  at  his  dis- 
cretion, but  for  Honolulu  only. 

It  only  required  the  government  to 
make  one  more  plunge  and  the  gates 
to  ruin  were  opened  wide  to  the  Ha- 
waiian nation.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed one  year  later  when  in  March, 
1883  the  privy  council  without  public 
notice  met  for  this  purpose  and  au- 
thorized the  minister  of  the  interior 
to  issue  licenses  for  the  coimtry  dis- 
tricts also. 

Hitherto,  the  natives  in  the  country 
districts  and  in  the  towns  scattered 
about  the  islands  had  been  free  from 
any  open  temptation  to  debauch  them- 
selves with  drink. 
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Another  lengthy  and  earnest  pro- 
test was  presented  by  the  planters, 
urging  that  the  increase  of  drinking 
which  would  surely  follow  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  where  they  had  not 
heretofore  existed,  would  not  only 
have  fatal  effects  upon  the  already 
rapidly  disappearing  Hawaiian  race, 
hut  be  a “dire  disaster”  to  the  sugar 
interests  of  these  islands. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  pro- 
test, however,  and  licenses  were  issued 
wherever  political  influence  de- 
manded. 

The  race  of  sturdy  Hawaiian  chiefs 
has  long  since  passed  away.  They 
left  no  successors.  But  the  Hawai- 
ian people  have  never  ceased  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Kaahamanu  and  Ka- 
mehameha  III.  and  Kinau  and  many 
other  chiefs,  who  though  having  been 
born  and  reared  in  heathenism,  in 
later  years  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  intoxicants  was  becoming 
fatal  to  their  people  and  exerted  their 
influence  to  abolish  its  use.  Their 
fears  are  more  than  realized.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  lovers  of  the  native 
race,  (and  they  are  many)  that  all 
other  causes  put  together  are  not  as 
responsible  for  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Hawaiians  as  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors. 

In  all  the  years  that  have  followed 
these  early  days,  there  have  never 
ceased  to  be  many  earnest  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  time 
and  means,  and  endeavor  to  the  work 
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of  saving  frona  the  drink  curse  the 
remnant  of  this  interesting  people. 

We  have  listened  to  temperance  ad- 
dresses from  some  of  the  ablest  lectur- 
ers on  the  mainland.  Many  “Blue 
Ribbon  Leagues,”  “Murphy  Clubs,” 
and  other  temperance  societies  have 
been  organized.  Their  influence  was 
not  lost. 

“They  had  their  day  and  cease  to 
be.” 

Those  which  have  survived  and  are 
still  at  work  are  the  “Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  Hawaii,’  or- 
ganized in  1884  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clement 
Leavitt,  and  the  “Anti-Saloon  League 
of  Hawaii,”  organized  in  1901  by  Dr. 
E.  S.  Chapman  of  California. 

These  organizations  appeal  to  all 
good  men  and  women  to  use  all  pos- 
sible effort,  not  only  to  stay  the  tide 
of  intemperance  which  is  overflowing 
our  fair  land,  but  to  secure  such  laws 
as  shall  forever  close  the  source  from 
which  the  evil  flows. 


“THE  HAWAIIAN  RACE  IS  DOOM- 
ED WITHOUT  PROHIBITION!” 
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